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I 

AHA! 


You don't have an AHA! moment. An AHA! moment has you. 
And we are all about to be had. 


About to be had by the greatest, humblest, noblest, messiest, most 
meaningful AHA! of all time. 



But not just yet. 

At this moment, we are being overwhelmed, bombarded and dumb¬ 
founded by virus and meme, ideology and tribal antipathy, assertion 
and allegation, fearmongering and scapegoating, punditry and polariza¬ 
tion, data and disinformation, fear and frustration, fakery and wakery. 

Things are rough and tumble here, as the world keeps heating up, on 
the cusp of postindustrial and pre-whatever-comes-next. 

This is what it feels like in the run-up to an awakening worthy of the 
species that gave itself the name Homo sapiens. 
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Most days, particularly days of pandemic, it sure doesn't feel like an AHA!. 

It feels as if we are sliding down the slippery slope of exhausted economic 
logic, the imperatives of markets, machines and money promising that 
if we go faster and faster, bigger and bigger, more and more global, more 
and more technological, if we wage endless war and pursue endless 
economic growth, if we flood financial markets with trillions of dollars of 
emergency liquidity, somehow we will manage, by the skin of our teeth, 
just before climate change becomes irreversibly catastrophic and civility 
goes extinct, to invent our way and lobby our way and buy our way out of 
the problems caused by the Great Acceleration. 

The Great Acceleration is so vast, so pervasive, that it is hard to 
comprehend. Pandemics, stock market crashes and environmental 
disasters knock it back, but its momentum is always poised to reset for 
the journey towards the next economic heights and the next collapse. 

It took all of human history for the global economy to break the $1 tril¬ 
lion mark in 1900. It reached $88 trillion in 2019, with some $3 trillion 
of that growth coming in the last year. It's hard enough to appreciate 
just how big a trillion is, much less the fact that the global economy 
increased 88 times over a period during which population increased five 
times. All manner of daunting trends with respect to resources, pollu¬ 
tion, biodiversity and social disruption accompanied this growth. 

In 2019, more carbon than ever—almost 37 gigatons—was put into the 
atmosphere, while UN GOP25 climate talks in Madrid 'Tailed spec¬ 
tacularly." Americans are now discarding 350,000 cell phones per day. 
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and the U.N. calls the 50 million tons of electronic devices discarded 
annually around the world ''a tsunami of e-waste.” Plastic pollution 
has increased tenfold since 1980, and microparticles are found in 
high-mountain snowmelt, fish, salt and vegetables. Between 1930 and 
2000, annual global production of man-made chemicals increased from 
1 million tons to 400 million tons; 2,000 new chemicals are released 
each year, and most are never tested for human toxicity. The rate of 
species’ extinction has increased some thousandfold over the rate of the 
preceding millions of years, representing what the National Academy 
of Sciences calls ''biological annihilation.” Wealth inequality is at its 
highest levels since the Great Depression. Refugee crises are at historic 
levels, with nearly 80 million people displaced around the world last 
year. Global supply chains are suddenly seen to be vulnerable to disrup¬ 
tion, as are democratic institutions. And more fake news than ever is 
about to come our way on wings of 5G. 

Yet, something else is afoot... 

Someone has caught the eye of the 
not-as-great-as-he4hinks-he4s demigod 
Great Acceleration. 

As surely as haste ever made waste, as surely as inhalation precedes 
exhalation and the need for face masks shall pass, as surely as the truth 
will out and beauty will in. Great Acceleration is smitten. He can’t get 
her out of his mind. It’s only a question of time. One of these days— 
sometime between now and April 22, 2030, we can only hope—he’s 
going to tie the knot with Great Deceleration, and she will quickly 
become known as his better half. 
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She comes bearing gifts. Over a cup of lapsang souchong, she pulls out a 
copy of the World Happiness Report^ and starts reading aloud: 

Responses from more than one million people in 130 
countries surveyed by the Gallup World Poll indicate 
that financial generosity—measured as whether one has 
donated to charity in the past month—is one of the top 
six predictors of life satisfaction around the world... 

In one small study conducted with 20 Canadian 
toddlers, children were given eight edible treats and 
asked to share some of these treats with a puppet. 

Throughout the study, children’s facial responses were 
captured on film and later coded for happiness. Coders 
observed that toddlers showed larger smiles when 
giving treats away than when receiving treats them¬ 
selves, and this result has been replicated in a handful 
of subsequent studies with larger samples.^ 


We all knew that already, deep down, didn’t we? We all knew that 
the happiness in the pursuit of happiness preempts neither the laws of 
ecology nor the bounds of ethics, didn’t we? Do we really need some 
newfangled demigoddess, much less one whose name in English sounds 
awfully prosaic, to remind us?^ 

Evidently, we do. 



1 https://worldhappiness.report/ 

2 World Happiness Report, UN Sustainable Development Solutions Network (Mareh 20, 2019), Chapter Four. 

3 In Farsi, Great Deeeleration’s name is more mellifluous: , 
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It^s hard to keep our hearings on the way from 
Homo sapiens to Homo philios* 


We’re on our way from the species that invented nuclear weapons to 
the species transformed by its innate affection for all living things. 

We’ve been heading in this direction for millennia, albeit in nary a 
straight line. From Homer’s Odyssey to the Gutenberg Bible, from 
Maimonides to Martin Luther King, Jr. But looking in the mirror in 
the early 21st century, who do we see? Neither Homo sapiens nor Homo 
philios. We see our adolescent alter ego. Homo eeonomieus. 


Homo eeonomieus thinks he is invincible. He’s riddled with appetites. 

He finds it difficult to listen to the wisdom of others. He’s heavy on 
the reaping and not very nuanced on the sowing. He thinks everything 
is a game—a game in which he can will himself to victory. He doesn’t 
know the meaning of precaution and forbearance. His is the shadow of 
a trillion dollar bills."^ 



Homo philios stirs. 

She whispers in E.O. Wilson’s ear, and he hears ''Biophilia.'' She sends 
a love letter to James Lovelock, and he reads ''Gaia'' She nudges Zoe 
Bradbury, and she returns to Valley Flora farm. 

She pokes Greta. 


4 The height of a staek of a trillion $1 bills would be 67,866 miles. 
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I was first had by AHA! while writing SOIL: Notes Towards the Theory and 
Praetiee of Nurture Capital: 


Can we see beyond multisyllabic economic and agricultural and 
technical jargon: sustainable, restorative, agro-ecological, bio¬ 
dynamic, regenerative.. .Isn’t it just healthy that we’re after? As 
in, a healthy economy? As in. Agriculture for a Healthy America? 
Or is it Americans for Healthy Agriculture? AHA. AHA!^ 


It was a playful moment, but it stuck with me and, over time, triggered 
a more serious realization. What had been driving me and many 
others forward for the past decade, as participants in the slow money 
movement, wasn’t any one opportunity to support a farmer or any one 
rousing presentation about the promise of healthy soil, although there 
have been many of each, but, rather, a string of AHA! moments that are 
tied together by a few much larger realizations and intimations. 

Since 2009, in public conversations and private, in slow money meet¬ 
ings national and local, but mostly local, weVe been getting glimpses of 
something startling. 


5 SOIL: Notes Towards the Theory and Praetiee of Nurture Capital, by this author (Slow Money Institute, 2017) 
p. 29. That book’s sub-sub-title is: Of Earthworms, Billionaires, AHA! Moments, Mythie Implieations and the 
Considerable Virtues of Bringing Our Money Baek Down to Earth (Not All of It, of Course, but Enough to Matter). 
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and Jill Skokan. owners of Black Cat 1=="^ 

"k Ca. Farm Table Bis.ro in Boulder were the 
Ipients of the first 0 %;ioan made by SOIL. 


0%FORst)IL 

because WE’RE ALL IN 

Join us in supporting our local food 
system in Bouider County and 
surroundings, it’s cailed SO.L-S^ 
Opportunities for Investing Locaily. 

’’’^.Trr.r isel our goal a local food system that's as 
diversified, healthy and accessible as possible. 


Learn more 


at slowmoney.org/soil. 

"SOIL is vital to our community and 

our /ieO/t/7."-TANA SCHULTZ 
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''There was a moment when I looked around the tent at Shelburne 
Farms to see the wonderful old codgers who have been farming in 
Vermont for generations, sitting with young environmentalists and 
food entrepreneurs and New York investment types, all nodding in 
agreement,” remarked Brian Byrnes, former president of the Santa Fe 
Community Foundation. "Wow. Talk about being the change we seek. It 
was a profoundly hopeful moment.” 



For Franz Kafka, the idea of metamorphosis was dark. For Lynn 
Margulis, the idea of metamorphosis was light. For Eric Carle, author of 
the children's book The Very Hungry Caterpillar, whose 224 words have 
been translated into more than 60 languages and which has been selling 
1.8 copies a minute for 35 years, the process by which a caterpillar turns 
into a butterfly offers the ultimate metaphor of hope, with respect to 
the possibilities of transformation. 

When Carl Linnaeus introduced the designation Homo sapiens in 1758, 
it is doubtful that he gave any thought to the possibilities of a butter- 
fly-like transformation for man. Why would such a thing be necessary? 
Homo sapiens stood at the apex of the taxonomic order. 
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CAROLI LINN^I 

Equitis De Stella Polari, 

Archiatri Regii, Med. & Botan. Profess. Upsal. ; 
Acad. Upsal. Hodmens. Petropol. Berol. Imper. 
Lond. Monspel. Tolos. Florent. Soc. 

SYSTEMA 

NATUR/E 


REGNA TRIA NATURE, 

Secundum 

CLASSES, ORDINES, 
GENERA, SPECIES, 

Cum 

CHARACTERIBUS, DIFFERENTII 
SYNONYMIS, LOCIS. 


Tomus I. 




Editio Decima, Reformata. 

Cum Privilegio S:cb. Rite M:tis Svecice. 

HOLMI^, 

Impensis Direct. LAURENTII SALVII, 

1758- 





TITLE PACE FROM LINNAEUS' SYSTEMA NATUR/E, IN WHICH HE INTRODUCED THE CLASSIFICATION HOMO SAP/ENSIN 
1758. ON THE 300^^ ANNIVERSARY OF HIS BIRTHDAY, THE CENTRAL BANK OF SWEDEN MINTED A 200 KRONA COIN WITH 
LINNAEUS' EYE "STUDYING NATURE THROUGH A MAGNIFYING CLASS" ON THE FRONT AND A BUTTERFLY WITH THE LATIN 

INSCRIPTION " TO LEARN THE WAYS OF NATURE" ON THE BACK. 


A few centuries later, Francis Fukuyama, in The End of History and the 
Last Man, fell prey to a similar assumption about progress and the arc 
of history. Fukuyama argued that the fall of the Soviet Union marked an 
epochal threshold, whence free markets, representative democracy and 
consumer culture would forever be ascendant as ''the common heritage 
of mankind.” He would have forgiven Linnaeus for thinking with 
similarly flawed finality about Homo sapiens' role in the scheme things. 
After all, what could be better, higher, more evolved than a neoliberal 
world order created by the species named wise? 
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Two dozen of us were sitting down for lunch beneath flowering apple 
trees at the Schumacher Center, not far from where the nation's first 
CSA^ was organized in 1986, at Indian Line Farm, in South Egremont, 
Massachusetts. 

“Can I disagree with you?” Eliot Coleman called out from the other end 
of the long table. “You said you're 99% pessimistic and 1% optimistic, 
but that you wake up every morning in the 1%, so there's plenty to do 
that day. I love that, but I still need to disagree with you. I'm 100% 
optimistic.” My curiosity was more than a little piqued, as I know Eliot 
to be the most pragmatic and learned of souls. “Over the past 40 years. 
I've turned a few acres of rocky pine forest in Maine into an extremely 
productive farm. If I can do that, anything is possible.” 




spirit, farming talent, entrepreneurial acumen and unflappable cele¬ 
bration of lifelong learning. He is also emblematic of a whole new 
generation of small organic farmers, for whom he is showing the way 
and on whose success so much depends. 

6 GSA stands for Community Supported Agriculture. Each member of a CSA pays for a share of that farm’s produce 
in advance of the farming season, and then collects their share of whatever the farm produces weekly as the season 
progresses. Today, there are some 7,000 CSAs in the U.S. 
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John Bogle, founder of The Vanguard Group, one of the world's 
leading money-management firms, was a similarly stubborn optimist. 
Recognizing the structural problems of what he called an interme¬ 
diation society—a society in which financial intermediaries capture 
untoward amounts of capital, encouraging speculation and short-term 
thinking—Bogle cited Thomas Paine's call “to begin the world anew" by 
reasserting the public interest over self-interest. He concluded: 

It is time for a change, time for a new world that is not only 
different in degree, but different in kind from the world of today, 
a new world that returns capitalism to its traditional ownership 
roots.^ 

Reinforced by his epic success as the entrepreneur who pioneered 
low-cost index funds. Bogle harbored optimism that much of what 
ails the body economic can be fixed at the level of capital markets, via 
regulation and policy, incentivizing investors to act like owners rather 
than speculators. 

I find his reference to roots telling. 

The roots we need to get back to are even more fundamental than 
those of traditional business values. Given what we're up against, 
facing imperatives to recalibrate the relationship between economy and 
ecology, we need to reaffirm our connection to actual roots, the roots of 
agriculture and culture, cultivation and civilization. 

Any reference to roots conjures up Eliot Goleman, who is fond of saying, 
“Feed the soil, not the plant." And Wes Jackson, who is working to 


7 The Battle for the Soul of Capitalism, John Bogle (Yale University Press, 2005) p. 238. 
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breed perennial grain with deep roots, more akin to those of diverse 
prairie grasses than those of shallow-rooted annual wheat. And Greta 
Thunberg, who is calling us to let go of the old economic story and set 
out, together, towards a new one. 


We are called to find our way hack and forth between the 
trillions—trillions of dollars coursing through the arteries 
of commerce and trillions of microorganisms^ conspiring 
to preserve biodiversity and store carbon in each small 

quantity of fertile soil 



''1 love to plow.” 

An angel investor and philanthropist with a lifelong interest in organic 
farming was relating a recent conversation he’d had with a farmer. 
love to plow,’ he said. 'I love the feel of the tractor. I love the look of a 
freshly plowed field. I love everything about plowing.’ I could hear in 
his voice how deep that feeling went.” 

I was mulling this, given the role of No Till farming in the portfolio of 
today’s organic farmer, when my friend completed his thought, gazing 
intently at me, knowing he was about to incite an AHA/. 

“I love to make money. I love to invest. Investing is my plowing.” 

Can we imagine No Till investing? A 21st-century ethos of investing of a 
wholly different kind? It might go something like this: 
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This is not about numbers—doing these numbers vs. doing 
those numbers. This is about reaffirming the primacy of words 
over the claims on our attention made by numbers. Reaffirming 
the primacy of relationships over the claims of transactions. 
Reaffirming the primacy of nutrition over the claims of cheap 
calories. Reaffirming the primacy of places over the claims of 
markets. Reaffirming the primacy of generations and seasons 
over the claims of milliseconds and algorithms. Reaffirming the 
primacy of putting back in over the claims of taking out.^ 

Adam Smith’s ^Tnvisible hand” has been framing our views on free 
markets, manufacturing and finance ever since The Wealth of Nations 
came out in 1776. We are ready for a new ethos of investing. Maybe 
even a new myth. 



If that seems too philosophical, let’s be quick to add that there is 
nothing more pragmatic than making low-interest or, even, 0% 
interest (yes! it’s true!) loans to local, organic farmers and small food 
enterprises. There is nothing more down to earth than re-localizing 
meaningful portions of our food supply and supporting a new gener¬ 
ation of family farms, particularly in the United States, which was at 
its founding a nation of small farmers and where, a mere century ago, 
more than a third of the population lived on farms. Today, the largest 
65,300 farms generate more than half of the country’s farm revenue, 
and half of this, in turn, goes to several thousand mega-farms. 


In 1900, 40 cents of every U.S. consumer food dollar went to the 
farmer; today, it is less than 10 cents, with the rest going to inter¬ 
mediaries—processors, distributors, retailers and the like; during 
roughly that same period, agriculture’s share of GDP dropped from 
8% to 1%. Meanwhile, the financial sector has been roaring in the 
opposite direction. In 1882, the New York Stock Exchange reached 


8 SOIL: Notes Towards the Theory and Praetiee of Nurture Capital, p. 50. 
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daily trading volume of 1 million shares; in 1986, it passed 100 million 
shares; the 9 billion share mark was passed in 2008. Sophisticated 
financial products have proliferated. The financial sector’s share of 
total corporate profits has risen from 10% in 1950 to 30% today, via a 
peak of 40% in 2008. 

Along the way, the indigenous, the heirloom, the traditional, the 
artisan, the agrarian, the local, the regional, often even the familial 
and the personal, and along with them whole swaths of social fabric 
and vital elements of culture, have been sacrificed in the name of 
economic growth, in the name of 'Tt’s the economy, stupid.” 

Otherwise known as the stupid economy. 

Bringing us everything from artificial ingredients and artificial intelli¬ 
gence to driverless cars and farmerless farms. 



Can we outrun Great Acceleration? We’ve got to try and try again. Put 
the pedal to the metal for technological innovation. Build machines 
that take CO 2 out of the atmosphere. Sift plastic trash out of the 
ocean. Extract lithium from brine. Develop aviation biofuels. Say 
good-bye to the internal combustion engine. Chase the next pharma¬ 
ceutical defense against the next superbug. 

We also have to try to address the problems of speed and economic 
growth, at their roots. Which means addressing the whole question 
of money. Which means accounting much more proactively and 
creatively for the future consequences of today’s consumption 
and wealth creation. Which means deconstructing fiduciary biases 
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that—the financial razzmatazz of Wall Street and hoopla of Silicon 
Valley notwithstanding—go all the way back to the era of King Cotton, 
slavery and America's initial emergence as a global economic power. 

The so-called Prudent Man Rule, one of the underpinnings of modern 
finance, has its origins in an 1830 ruling by Justice Samuel Putnam 
in Harvard College vs. Amory, directing trustees to invest ''as men of 
prudence,” in ways that preserve assets and generate reliable income. 
The ensuing two centuries proceeded in pretty much a straight 
line, financially speaking, to Assets Under Management counted in 
hundreds of billions and trillions of dollars, with decision-making 
settling firmly in the invisible hands of fiduciaries and executives 
whose allegiance is to markets, rather than to places. 

But no, driverless cars and farmerless farms and meatless hamburgers 
are not the only way to go. 



When Asa Griggs Candler bought the formula for Coca-Cola from John 
Pemberton in 1887, he didn't have a business plan that said: "Let's aim 
to sell 2 billion bottles a day someday and not worry about a third of 
the population developing diabetes.” Henry Ford didn't set out to put 
carbon into the atmosphere. When David X. Li published his Gaussian 
copula formula in 2000, he could not have foreseen that it would fuel the 
explosion of credit default swaps from $920 billion in 2001 to $62 trillion 
in 2007, much less a quadrillion-dollars-worth of derivatives, today. 

Each of these innovators seized historic entrepreneurial opportunities. 
They did not set out to damage public health, ecological balance or 
financial stability. 
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Similarly, the cotton gin, ammonium nitrate and shopping malls were 
not invented to destroy small farms and local food systems. Their 
demise occurred one Big Mac at a time, one brand at a time, one 
artificial preservative at a time, one mouthfeel texturant at a time, one 
pesticide at a time, one genetic modification at a time, one food mile at 
a time, one big-box store at a time. 

We have all contributed to this process. Some of us were never given 
a choice. Most of us enlisted enthusiastically. It all seemed inevitable. 
That Wall Street should come first. Main Street a distant second. That 
the only way to solve big problems is with big solutions. That realism, 
financially speaking, mandates putting our money to work in abstract 
securities, whence, at some point in the future, we might decide to take 
some of it back and put it to work in our neighborhoods, communities, 
cities, valleys, watersheds, regions. 



Now and again, weVe heard countervailing voices, but theyVe proven 
awfully hard to heed: 

A MAN IS WEALTHY TO THE EXTENT HE CAN 
AFFORD TO LEAVE THINGS ALONE. 

Thoreau’s words may ring a tad utopian, but if we restate a similar 
sensibility in terms of local food systems, it takes on a considerably 
more pragmatic hue: 

A COMMUNITY IS WEALTHY TO THE EXTENT 
IT CAN AFFORD TO FEED ITSELF. 
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By this standard, a community that sources 95% or more of its food 
through distant supply chains, and whose citizens get almost all their 
food from superstores whose shelves empty if the trucks stop rolling for 
a few days, is impoverished. This describes, of course, all cities and the 
vast majority of towns in developed countries and is the direct result of 
the industrial food system, designed around lowest-cost production of 
commodities and ingredients, global supply chains, and a high degree of 
processing to facilitate shipping, storage and shelf life. 

In the short run, measured in a few generations, the cheapness of the 
food this system produces and the apparent ease with which it stocks 
supermarkets do seem to affirm “the miracle of modern agriculture.” 
But in the not-much-longer run, measured in a few more generations, 
the litany of negative impacts of the industrial food system on soil, 
water, climate, nutrition and community is so long that it would be a 
real AHA! killer.. .except it isn’t. 

Because alongside and within that very same system, the seeds of a 
healthier, more balanced, more convivial future are sprouting. 



Seeds sprout. AHA/s sprout. Smiles don’t quite sprout, but they do sneak 
up on you. Especially when you’re making a 0% loan to a local farmer. 

^^This is the most fun I’ve ever had while doing anything involving 
money,” said farmer Jason Griffith, of Longmont, Colorado, to the room 
of 38 folks who had just voted unanimously to give him a $30,000, 0% 
interest loan. His lively serious smile wasn’t alone. Everyone in the room 
was smiling. 
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The smiles of Buy Low/Sell High are deadly serious. These were not 
those. 


The distance between such smiles and the greatest AHA! of all time is not 
all that great. 



If John Bogle were still with us, Fd ask him what he meant by ''peace¬ 
able” investing. 

It’s a word also used frequently by Wendell Berry: "An economy based 
on waste is inherently and hopelessly violent, and war is its inevitable 
by-product. We need a peaceable economy.” 

To have a peaceable economy, we need peaceable people. I don’t see 
how people can be peaceable, in the most fundamental and enduring 
sense, if they are living in a state of existential fear, tethered to 
Consumer Confidence and distant supply chains and layers of financial 
intermediation over which they have no control. 


Bogle’s impulse in creating index funds was very much a step in the 
right direction, making investing simpler, reducing the role of inter¬ 
mediaries, and discouraging short-term trading and the frenzy that 
arises therefrom. "Buying the market” and leaving your money parked 
long-term, giving less money to the "croupiers” (Bogle’s term), is a 
reasonable response to the excesses of Wall Street. But it doesn’t get us 
to Main Street. It doesn’t get us to the soil. And it certainly doesn’t get 
us all the way to Homo philios. 
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The ancient Greeks distinguished between several kinds of love. The 
two I learned about in school were eroSy for erotic love, and agape, for 
universal love or altruism. They had others, as well, including j?/zz7za, for 
friendship and affection. 

Linnaeus’ use of the word sapiens to describe our species leaves us to 
wonder about the nature and limits of wisdom and its relationship 
to love. 

Linnaeus’ terminology reflects our species’ unique ability to reason 
symbolically, accumulate knowledge and use these faculties to shape 
our behavior. His convictions in this regard must certainly have been 
reinforced by the Scientific Revolution, during which he was living. Had 
he lived longer, the Industrial Revolution would have further confirmed 
his placement of Homo sapiens at the apex of all species. In the first 
few decades of the 21st century, however, multiple crises are pushing 
sapiens to the limit. 


It was sapiens that set us apart It will be philia 

that reconnects us. 



E.O. Wilson’s term biophilia is defined as 'The innate affection humans 
have for all living things.” Wendell Berry’s concept of affection ties us 
to one another and to the land. 

Yet, as surely as the value of a living tree is one thing and the price of 
a pallet of 2x4s another, economics has had a remarkably easy time, a 
distressingly easy time, trumping biophilia and affection. That’s why 
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small, diversified organic farms are so vital. They are repositories of 
radical affection, generating and regenerating working relationships 
between economics and ecology at a comprehensible scale. What they 
contribute to society goes far beyond the nutrient-dense food they 
produce and the carbon their soil sequesters. 

Small and midsized organic farmers are essential workers in the long 
emergency—well, no longer as long as we once thought—of climate 
change, toxics, fast food, the substitution of the lowest common 
denominator for the common good, fast money and the spiritual crises 
of a culture that has cut itself off from the land, slicing and dicing the 
whole into myriad pieces. 

In the following voices, hear affection, pragmatism, poetry, mutuality, 
activism, rootedness and entrepreneurial grit that can help us heal: 

Just like the sunflowers, who turn their heads towards the sun 
each day, so too do I. Towards injustice, towards the unknown 
and the uncomfortable, towards the fear and the privilege I carry. 
Towards those who need to be heard. 

-HANNAH MULLER, FULL BELLY FARM 


We canT talk about sustainability, we canT talk about food 
systems, when there’s a whole group of people, who first and 
foremost were the ones that were growing during the develop¬ 
ment of America...Farming is part of our DNA and is something 
that we should be proud of, something we should continue to 
immerse ourselves in. 

-KAREN WASHINGTON, BLACK URBAN GARDENERS 

If we can grow food together and feed ourselves, what else can 
we do together? The sweet potatoes, watermelon and spring 
onions are just a way to bring us together. Who knows what this 
will spin off? 

-REV. DR. HEBER M. BROWN III (CITED IN SOUL FIRE FARM'S BLOC) 
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We find that during these times, the land calls to us to hope for 
new possibilities we can manifest when we allow ourselves to 
reimagine and dream of new systems and ways of being. The 
land nourishes us with both food and lessons about how to 
connect with our human and nonhuman siblings in dignified 
and reciprocal ways. 

—LYTISHA WYATT, SOUL FIRE FARM 

We think about diversity from the soil up, all the way through 
the system. 

-PAUL MULLER, FULL BELLY FARM 

We must give standing to the new pioneers, the homecomers 
bent on the most important work of the next century—a massive 
salvage operation to save the vulnerable but necessary pieces 
of nature and culture and to keep the good and artful examples 
before us. It is time for a new breed of artists to enter front and 
center, for the point of art, after all, is to connect. This is the 
homecomer I have in mind: the scientist, the accountant who 
converses with nature, the true artist devoted to the building of 
agriculture and culture to match the scenery presented to those 
first European eyes. 

-WES JACKSON, THE LAND INSTITUTE 

Coming home to start up a small farm business has been quite 
an adventure. Most days you depend on natural forces beyond 
your control to make your living. The money part has definitely 
been a wild ride, particularly in the beginning. The financial 
stress of farming doesnT ever go away completely. We have good 
years, and we have bad years. We have business growth spurts 
that require elusive capital, and we routinely weather unfore¬ 
seen, expensive disasters—hurricanes, fioods, droughts, barn 
fires, broken tie-rods, runaway horses, diesel thieves, global 
economic meltdowns, cucumber beetle infestations, hungry 
deer and the neighbor’s bloodthirsty dog. Sometimes things 
knock us fiat, but my passion for farming and the movement is 
alive and well. There’s still so much more to do if we are going 
to make a real difference. 


-ZOE BRADBURY, VALLEY FLORA FARM 
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The virtues suggested in all of the above would seem quixotic were they 
not tested and demonstrated tangibly every day in the small farming 
enterprise. 

Zoe Bradbury, her sister and her mother each manage their own 
growing operations and then market and distribute together under the 
Valley Flora Farm brand. There are 115 members in their CSA. On a 
summer day, 70 or so customers shop at their rural Oregon farm stand. 
Half their sales come from the CSA, the other half split between the 
farm stand and sales to local restaurants. All of which generates a few 
hundred thousand dollars of sales. 



No, there’s nothing quixotic in what Zoe and her family are doing on 
those dozen or so acres. There is nothing fake in the fertility that Valley 
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Flora farm is tending with such 
humility and gumption. There is 
nothing quixotic in the artistry 
and entrepreneurship of making 
a living by growing food for the 
local market. 


There is also nothing quixotic 
in the idea that the pendulum 
of industrialization that swung 
through farming in the 20th 
century canT, won’t, doesn’t 
need to swing back, partially, 
but to good effect, in the 
21st century, bringing with it a whole new generation 
of ^Tarmer artist pioneer homecomers” and the good they will do for 
communities, bioregions and future generations. 



Quixotic is the notion that health can be delivered to our doorstep by 
drone, in the form of certified industrial organic food from afar. 


Quixotic is the notion that progress is a straight line leading from Earth 
to Mars, via a degraded environment. 

Quixotic is the notion that command-and-control renders decentraliza¬ 
tion and diversity obsolete. 


Quixotic is the notion that a people who consume much but produce 
little can ultimately be happy. 
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The very definition of quixotic is a society that imagines it can endure 
without roots and affection. 



It’s as if the Invisible Hand had put a spell on us. Or the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average had hypnotized us. Or Rogue Algorithm had 
slipped a little something into our morning cojfee. Global risks keep 
us in their thrall, 'while risks of the loeal kind freeze us in our traeks. 
Alibaba stoek? Sure. A loan to a farm a few miles away? Not so sure. 
Risks of Kind One and Risks of Kind Two. Returns of Kind One and 
Returns of Many Other Kinds. Square peg and round hole. Silk purse? 
Sow's ear? Who said you ean’t eat money? Obomsawim? Or was it 
Sakokowenonkwas? RFK had his own version of it, too, in words that 
were and are and would be, again, awfully remarkable for any presi¬ 
dential candidate: ''The Gross National Product measures neither our 
wit nor our courage...” This must be what Alan Watts meant when 
he talked about "climbing up the signpost instead of walking down the 
road.” This must be what it feels like to follow a trail of bread crumbs 
back home... No, it’s not home. We’ve never really been HERE 
before.. .Snap out ofitll... 

"I’ve been thinking about what you're saying," said someone in the 
audience at the 20th annual meeting of the Sustainable Farming 
Association of Minnesota. “You're saying that I'd be getting a loan 
from my neighbors. But I don't like some of my neighbors!" 

A wave of laughter swept through the room. 

“You're right," came the reply. “Transactions are one thing, relation¬ 
ships another. A whole other layer of relationships have to be taken into 
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account. It’s going to seem difficult at the start.. .hold on. How many of 
you are farming because it’s easy?” 


A much stronger wave of laughter. 


'Who told you investing was supposed to be easy? We have the results 
of easy investing all around us. Strip malls and smokestacks in China 
and climate change. We’re giving our money to people we don’t know 
very well so they can invest in things they don’t understand very well 
in places most of us will never visit. That’s easy investing. The kind of 
investing we need, investing that connects us to one another and the 
places where we live, won’t be easy at first. But the rewards of farming 
don’t come fast or easy. It’s all about those rewards.” 



In the decade since Inquiries into the Nature of Slow Money: Investing as if 
Foody Farms and Fertility Mattered came out, farmers, financiers, entre¬ 
preneurs, activists, angel investors, donors and neighbors have been 
coming together to reconsider where their food comes from and where 
their money goes. We’ve been engaging in a public conversation about 
food, money, soil, culture. Bringing some of our money back down to 
earth. 

In the financial scheme of things, $75 million invested in 750 organic 
farms and local food enterprises over a decade, via volunteer-led 
activities in a dozen or so communities, in amounts ranging from a few 
thousand to a few million dollars, is both a lot and a little. 

It’s little compared to a single round of a single venture capital deal. 

It’s "less little” in the context of philanthropy, where funding for local 
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food systems and regenerative agriculture is surprisingly limited. It’s 
“a whole lot less little” considering that it has happened informally, 
without professional financial intermediation. 

Why would folks attend so many meetings and do so much thinking 
and talking and learning and get so excited about moving bits of their 
money to local farmers and food entrepreneurs? 

It comes back to those glimpses of something profoundly hopeful— 
glimpses of the possibility of structural change, glimpses of nurture 
capital, glimpses of a localization movement broad-based enough 
to truly and beautifully and peaceably counterbalance globalization, 
glimpses of the rewards of fixing things from the ground up, glimpses 
into our own hearts. 
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Vai 


This notebook is brought to you by 
your friends at beetcoin.org 
and the Slow Money Institute. 



Thanks to these sponsors and partners: 


Backpacker’s Pantry (Boulder, Colorado) 
Baird Orchards (Royal City, Washington) 
Fair Farm (Longmont, Colorado) 

Local Harvest ( localharvest.org ) 

Real Organic Project ( realorganicproject.org ) 


Special thanks to Jessica Xavier at planetxdesign,space 


, TOM 
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